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AN OCCURRENCE AT “ECHO BRIDGE.” 


About thirty miles from Boston, in a small vil- 
lage, there is an_ object of curiosity called the 


‘Echo Bridge.’’ It is raised over asmall stream, 
and upon either side of it, the wild and tangled 
shrubbery, whose growth is only impeded by oc- 
casionally coming in contact with a massy rock, 
gives to the whole scene such a mixture of ro- 
mance and wildness, that all strangers who may 
visit this village, always follow the beaten track 
which conducts them to ‘‘ Echo Bridge.” It de- 
tived its name from this circumstance. Some 
years ago; (tradition tells us) a party of Indians 
resolved upon seizing the grounds of a rich man, 
who lived in a secluded spot, far from any human 
habitation, and, after despatching him with a tom- 
ahawk, to settle a colony among themeelves. 
They lay in ambush all night near this bridge, 
and the owner of the grounds, upon which they 
had cast their envious eyes, as he was passing, 
heard the echo of their voices near the water-side, 
and understanding their intentions, guarded him- 
self against their attacks, and as they approached 
his dwelling, fired upon them, and levelled their 
big-boned chief with the ground. This dispersed 
the party; and ever since, this bridge has had the 
word ‘* Echo”? prefixed to it. 

_I was passing, this summer, through this very 
village, and of course, I paid my respects to the 
frequented spot. Here I met with many happy 
faces, who were bound in pursuit of health and 
pleasure, leaving all intruding cares behind. I 
had wandered some time about the decayed rail- 
ing and loose planks, which now looked time-worn 
and scarcely strong enough to support the travel- 
ler, when a rumbling sound caught my ear, and 
soon after appeared an open carriage, with four 
init, rapidly advancing towards us. The gentle- 
man and lady with their two children, (whom I 
afierward learned were named Thomas, and Jane, ) 
alighted. The children looked full of roguery 
and fun; and sometimes a slight misdemeanor 
caused a frown from their parents. But I was 
Sorry to see, that as soon as their eyes were at- 
tracted toward some other object, the little boy in 
particular, seemed bent on mischief. He was 
not long content to wander about those beaten 
tracks; he wanted to go ‘‘to yonder side” among 
the thick trees, where the ripe berries were, as 
he expressed it. After many charges from his pa- 
rents not to touch any thing which they might mis- 
take for good fruit, which was in reality poison- 
ous, Thomas and Jane obtained permission to 
wander along upon the other side. 

_ 1 was sorry that their parents heeded their feol- 
ish request; for there are times, when the natural 


gaiety of young hearts will overleap the bounds | 
of prudence, and forget the commands of kind | 
friends. The prohibition to ‘touch not ” was | 





near the water-side, whose rich clusters of poison- | 


ous berries, Thomas mistook for a species of, 
cherry, and after much toil he procured some for 
himself and sister. Thomas ate many more than 
Jane; consequently the effects were more dread- 
ful. , 

Soon after they rejoined“their parents, the ef- 
fect 6f the poison began to appear. With swollen 
tongues, and inflamed eyes, it was with great diffi- 
culty we could induce them to quit the bank upon 
which they were sitting, sorrowfully mourning 
that they had not regarded the commands of their 
parents. But having reached the hotel, we sent 
immediately for a physician. 

Suffice it to add, that these two children under- 
went the most severe pain, before relief could be 
obtained. To retrieve the effects of their hasty 
rash act, cost them nights of anguish, anddays of | 
confinement; for the effects of poison upon the 
human systéin are difficult, and long to cure. 

I watched with them, almost every night that I 
stayed in the village. They were always patient, 











and resigned, and I could not but think the in- 
ward anguish of having disobeyed their parents’ 
counsel, was sometimes harder to endure, than 
the most distressing pain—for, said Thomas, one 
night, as he was tossing in feverish restlessness, 
‘If I had done as my father toid me, I should 
not have gone, and then I should not have been 
poisoned.” This was the language of an aching 
conscience. [Juvenile Reposvory. 
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THE DROWNED BOY. 

How diversified is the experience ofa pastor! 
How chequered the changes evenofaday! Now, 
he is full of hope and of joy.—Anon he meets 
with something sad and sorrowful. The last an- 
niversary of our country’s natal day was celebrat- 
ed in this place with great exultation and exem- 
plary temperance. The old seemed to revive their 
youth; the young to feel the expansion of their 
natural ardor and buoyancy. 

One little boy, about nine years old, (his name 
was Henry,) ventured to visit a pond not far from 
his father’s house, for the purpose of bathing. It 
was not known to any of the family whither he 
had gone; the last the mother knew of him, she 
had set him to watch his little brother, while he 
slept; herself being absent at the public services. 
This was about one o’clock. The little one 
awoke, but Henry was not there. No speeial 
alarm, however, was excited, as he was accus- 
tomed often to mingle in the sports of his play- 
mates, and was supposed to be withthem. Hour 
after hour elapsed, but no tidings came of Henry. 
He came not home to his tea. Something must 
be wrong. You know the sensitiveness of the 
parent’s heart, especially of a mother’s! Oh, yes! 
Who has comprehended the depth of maternal 
feeling? Night came, and no answer could be 
obtained any where in the village to the question 
which the anxious father put to as many as he 
saw, ‘‘ Where is my boy?” as he went round the 
circle of the villagers, who were admiring the fire- 
works exhibited on that most favorable evening of 
the 4th of July. 

At length, as the night wae far advancing, the 
friends of the family bethought themselves they 
would go and search the spot were Henry was 
accustomed to bathe. 

They went; the father trembling with appre- 
hension, and with steps retarded by the most 





of the water, exclaimed, ‘‘ Here are his clothes!’ 
It was like the toll of the death knell! The worst 
had happened. The father, yes, the manly father 
staggered and fell! Henry was drowned! Look- 
ing Tnto the water, they discovered the form of 
the lost child in such a position as seemed to indi- 
cate that in the very act of plunging into the 
stream, he had been seized with the cramp and 
strangled before he had the power of gaining the 
surface. 

The news was soon conveyed to the anxious, 
but now distracted mother. Her feelings: I shall 
not attem st to describe them. The lifeless form 
of Henry was now taken from the water, and con- 
veyed to the home, from which, a few hours be- 
fore, he had departed with as bright hopes and 
joyous spirits as ever gladdened youth. No hu- 
man skill could resuscitate the dead boy; no pow- 
er on earth call back the breath that had fled! Not 
the intense and agonized affection of the mother, 
who was almost ready to die with him, could 
relume one feature of the clay-cold corpse. 

The peculiar manner of his death, combined 
with the heat of the weather, rendered it necessa- 
ry to bury himthe next day. At 4 o’clock we as- 
sembled at the house of mourning, to mingle our 
sympathies with the bereaved family, and to con- 
vey the cold remains of Henry to their long rest- 
ing place. <A great assembly, touched and thrill- 
ed with the event, had already assembled when I 
arrived. The house itself was full of people. In 
a small anti-room lay the coffin in simple state, 
that contained the body. Around the door of the 
house, in the open air, (for the day was beauti- 
fully clear and cheerfully warm,) were twice the 
number of people that sat in the house, and amon 
them, sitting directly before me, a hundred chil- 
dren of the Sabbath school, to which Henry had 
belonged. I preached from that passage, ‘‘ And 
Aaron held his peace.” Many were dissolved in 
tears. All seemed to be penetrated and melted 
with sympathy for the afflicted parents: the pray- 
ing people of the Lord seemed filled with anxiety 
that the awful event might be sanctified to every 
survivor. After the discourse was finished, the 
following hymn— . 

‘* When blooming youth is snatch’d away 

. By death’s resistless hand, 
Our hearts the mournful tribute pay 
Which pity must demand;” 

was sung by the voices of those who stood with- 
out the mansion, with that peeuliar effect, both of 
melody and harmony, and more, with that moral 
effect, which may be remembered by those who 
have heard singing in the open air at a funeral in 
a particular state of the atmosphere. My vene- 
rable predecessor, who fed this flock forty years, 
was himself a sweet singer, and his family was of 
itself a choir. He fostered the science and prac- 
tice of sacred music among his people, which ae- 
counts for their interest in the science and their 
perfection in the art; and, let me add, when his 
children (for all his congregation were such) en- 
circled his grave, and sung 

“© Unveil thy bosom, faithful tomb, 

Take this new treasure to thy trust!” 
the eloquence of the scene was beyond any at- 
tempt of my pen; peradventure, also, of the most 
ifted delineator of tender and sublime emotions. 

He would have shone in such a season of afiliction 
as this. But to complete my narration. 

After the children and youth and friends had 
taken their last look of Henry’s face, we moved 
in solemn procession to the grave-yard, while the 





gloomy anticipations. A friend who had easily 


bell tolied its knell; six youth off similar age to 


forgotten in this case! There was a tree hanging | got in advance of him, as he approached the.bgink — the deceased bearing his pall; and when we ar- 
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rived at the grave, after one hasty and agonized 
look at her child by the distressed mother, in 
which she was joined by her husband, while a 
younger brother could not restrain his weeping, 
we committed this youlhful corpse to the bosom of 
the earth, there to sleep till that morning shall 
dawn, to which an anxious world is looking, as 
the consummation of its destiny. 

Such is a pastor’s experience in one short day. 
May God bless the warning to all the children 
who shall read this little narrative. J. N. D. 

L , July 8, 1834. [M. Y¥. Observer. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
LETTERS TO ELLEN W.—.No. III. 


We are in this letter, my dear Ellen, to com- 
mence our examination of some of the works of 
nature. But first, let us enquire what is meant 
by this term, and who is this nature, whose works 
are so often examined, and so much admired? 
The word nature, is derived from a term, signify- 
ing born, or produced, and in a general sense, it 
means all the works of God. Thus we say, ‘‘all 
nature unites in praising the Creator,’’ that is, 
all the works of God—all things that He has caus- 
ed to be born, or produced, unite in praising Him. 











By a figure of speech, called Metonomy, the | 
effect is often put for the cause, as when we speak | 
of nature—the eflect, we often mean the First | 
great Cause: when we speak of the works of na- | 
ture, we mean what the Almighty has brought! 
forth; and to say, that nature produces plants and | 
animals, conveys the same idea, as to say, that 
God created them. 

The natural world, is divided into two great 
classes: Ist, inorganized, and 2d, orgamized sub- 
stances. The Ist class, comprehends all matter 
destitute of a living principle. It includes all 
minerals, fluids and gases. The 2d class, that of 
organized substances, includes animals, and vege- 
tables. These are endowed with that mysterious 
power, called the vilal principle ; that is, they have 
life, they have motion, they are supported by food 
and air, they are furnished with organs, which 
convert this food into their own nature and thus 
they derive from it nourishment. They have pow- 
er to re-produce their own species, and finally, 
they are subject to death. 

I have said that life is a mysterious principle, 
and indeed we know not what it is, except from 
its effects. See that delicate plant, dear Ellen! 
How fresh are its leaves! how fragrant its flow- 
ers! Itis alive. Now pull it up, and leave it 
exposed to the sun. Go away from it for a few 
minutes. Now return—Ah! it is withering! it is 
dying! Let it remain for a few hours, and then 
look at it once more—you will find it dead. Its 
organs, its roots, will have then lost all power of 
contributing to its nourishment. Now, dig up 
that stone, whose surface we just perceive above 
the soil. Throw it away, roll it; remove it in 
the roughest manner possible: leave it for a long, 
long time, and then look at it once more. It is 
the same: in no respect will you find it altered. 
Place it where you will, it still remains a stone, 
destitute of organic life. Break it, if you will, in 
pieces. Every fragment will still be a perfect 
specimen of its kind—a perfect stone; but if you 
were to break the stem of a plant, if you were to 
snap off one of its leaves or branches, or if the 
limb of an animal were removed, that leaf, that 
branch, that limb, will immediately begin to decay 
and putrefaction and death will soon follow, 

I am aware that you may suggest that minerals 
possess one attribute of life—that they grow, and 
probably the marvellous story of the lap-stone is 
familiar to you. It is true, that in the course of 
nature stones sometimes increase in size. They 
grow—if it may be called growing, by a very 
gradual accumulation of particles, or by a chemi- 
cal combination with substances entirely dissimi- 
lar. Observe, however, that these particles are 





entirely independent of each other, and that if 


minerals combine with other substances, they 
have no power to convert them into their own na- 
ture, although it is true that from this combina- 
tion, a new substance may be formed. 

On the contrary, animals and plants have grown 
by nourishment; their parts mutually depend on 
each other, and the particles of matter which they 
receive internally, they convert into their own 
substance. These are some of the distinctions 
between organized and inorganized substances. 
in my neat, I will speak of the next great division, 
that of the animal, mineral, and vegetable king- 
doms. I shall confine myself however to the first 
and last, as we have said as much of minerals, as 
is consistent with my plan. For the benefit of 
those among my young readers who have not 
studied Natural Philosophy, I subjoin an expla- 
nation of the few philosophical terms which I have 
employed. 

Figures of Speech.—These imply, that language 
is not used in its most simple and common form, 
but that other words, and other expressions, are 
employed to make the idea which we wish to con- 
vey, more vivid, and to give it more strength. 
When we say ‘‘that a good man is comforted, 
even in adversity,” we express ourselves in a sim- 
ple manner, but when we say, ‘‘ To the upright, 
there ariseth light in darkness,” the same idea is 
conveyed ina figurative style. The figure here 
rests on the two words ‘‘light”’ and ‘‘ darkness,” 
which are used instead of ‘*comfort” and ‘‘ ad- 
versily.”’ 

Mutter.—Substances of whatever nature wheth- 
er solid or fluid, in short, every thing that exists. 

Fluid.—A_ liquid, or flowing substance, com- 
posed of parts which move easily, as water. 

Gas.—Elastic Fluid—Air. A. D. W. 

Siockbridge, Aug. 16, 1834. 
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CONVERSION OF A CATHOLIC, 

We think our readers will be pleased and edified by the following 
narrative, which we translate from the Archieves du Christianisme, 
of the 11th of last January. The Editor of the Archieves gives it 
as an extract from a letter, and vouches for its truth.—Standard. 

Mr. Editor.—1 have thought that the following 
narrative might be interesting to the readers of 
the Archieves, as a recent testimony ofthe faithful- 
ness of God towards an inquiring soul, and of his 
power to save, however unworthy the instrument 
which he may deign to employ. 

On ascension-day, (1831,) upon coming out of 
the church, I was accosted by a shabby looking 
person, who, with an earnest, but humble and 
timid air, asked me if I could procure him a Bible. 
—I acknowledge, to my shame, that after casting 
on him a look of indifference, I said, pointing to 
Mr. M., ‘‘ Look, follow that gentleman; he will 
sell you one.” He thanked me, and departed. 
In the course of the day, Mr. M. said tome: ‘‘I 
saw the man whom you directed to me; he was 
not content with one Bible; he wanted three; I 
hesitated to give them, because he had not money 
to pay for them; at last I yielded to his importu- 
nity, but if 1 may judge from his exterior, I much 
fear that my Bibles are lost.” 

O, what arash judgment we had formed: M—, 
(this is the man’s name,) had at first intended to 
take but one Bible: but on seeing a great number 
at Mr. M.’s, he thought of his relations and friends. 
To carry to them the book of God!—this idea fill- 
ed him with joy, and if he could have been per- 
mitted, he would have taken many more than 
three of them, and for an end very different from 
that for which we suspected him. 

Poor M——, a Catholic lace maker, hastened 
away with his Bibles. Some time had elapsed 
and I had entirely forgotten him, when Mr. M., 
more faithful than I in the service of his Master, 
said to me: ‘‘ Do you know that M walks 
well, and that I believe him to be converted?” 
How, replied I, that man to whom you gave the 
Bibles some time ago?—‘‘ The same: I kept sight 
of him, and visited him; and now he proclaims 
the.Gospel to a multitude of Catholics, who meet 
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at his house after their meals.” At these words. 
I felt a painful stricture round my heart. Wretch! 
I said to myself, the Lord had a soul which he 
would save in thy chureh, and foreseeing thy un. 
faithfulness, he caused Mr. M. to come one hun. 
dred and fifty leagues, to do this work. J receiy. 
ed a most impressive lesson. I prayed Mr. M. to 
bring this man to me. He came. To describe 
the feelings of his soul, which lighted up his fea- 
tures, and spoke in his gestures, is for me impos- 
sible. His soul was filled with the ‘first love.” 
I could not for a moment doubt the reality of x 
conversion. I took notice that many passages of . 
his New Testament were underlined. He told me 
during eight days, he had been at first deeply dis. 
tressed, and afterwards filled with unspeakable joy. 
He pressed me with great earnestness to visit him 
adding that I might conduct a meeting of Catho- 
lics at his house. He received with joy the pro- 
mise that I would comply with his request. 

His house was filled with hearers, who appear- 
ed to listen very attentively. M » above all 
was remarked for the eagerness of his attention to 
the word. I hope that the meeting was blessed; 
the Lord was with us. After meeting, as it was 
dark, M would bear me company. As we 
were walking, I overheard him fetch a sigh. 
**What ails you?” said I to him—* Ah! sir, J 
wish to ask a great favor of you, but I dare not, 
I have a brother in Paris; I wish he were inform- 
ed what has happened to me, and that he were 
exhorted to follow me in the way of salvation,” 
** Be easy, M—, I shall write to him.” ‘* Well, 
sir, I thank you; but I have one thing more to 
request of you. I have a sister and a brother-in- 
law two leagues from this; they know not Jesus; 
for some days I have felt anxious to go and see 
them, but I am so ignorant—if you could "—“] 
will go with you, M .? ** Ah! sir, it is God 
who has put it into your heart; let us go very 
soon; when will you come?” ‘* We shall go to- 
morrow, after the afternoon service.” I left 
M , who departed full of joy. 

Next day, after the afternoon service, we set 
out. On our way, I said to him: ‘‘ You believe 
then, M——, that your sins are pardoned:” “0 
yes, certainly.” ‘‘ But what did you do to obtain 
this forgiveness?”’ ‘‘I said: Lord, I am a great 
sinner: but, behold all my sins,—I lay them at the 
foot of the cross,—give me in exchange thy blood 
and thy righteousness!” ‘* Dear brother,”’ said 
I, seizing his hand, ‘‘ God has taken you at your 
word, the exchange is made, and you are blessed. 
But had you any religious thoughts before your 
conversion?’ ‘* Yes: but especially after hear- 
ing your sermon Ascension day, I was affected, 
and desired to get possession of a Bible. Before 

















that time, I was a devoted Catholic, I went to 
mass, to confession, and at processions, I carried 
the cross. But I have exchanged that heavy cross 
of iron for the true cross, which I carry in my 
heart; and O how light it is!” 

Being arrived at the cottage, which formed the 
termination of our walk, we entered. I had be- 
fore me M , his sister, and his brother-in-law; 
these two latter standing stock still, and directing 
their looks alternately from M——, to me, and 
from me to M , seemed astonished at the sight 
of their brother, whose whole air announced a mal 
who had some great news to communicate. He 
already had his New Testament in his hand, and 
appeared to wait with anxiety for me to commence 
the conversation. Seeing that I did not do it, he 
began himself, and wisdom flowed from the mouth 
of this babe in faith. He spoke for more than 
half an hour with a force that charmed his little 
auditory. I was deeply affected. We prayed, 
and I retired to sleep in a neighboring country 
house. Next morning, I rejoined M—— at the 
house of his relations. They had not gone to bed 
until the night was far advanced; the sister W% 
convinced of the truth of her brother’s words: tht 
astonished husband said nothing, but with his hes 
depressed made signs of assent. We spoke agai, 














and after having prayed, we took our leave # 
were departing, when the sister called her broth: 
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er back, and said to him privately: ‘‘ Brother, 
thou tellest the truth; but if I do as thou hast 
done, I must not go any more to confession, and 
if I should die, who will bury me?—the curate 
could not do it.” ‘*Oh!” replied M——, smi- 
ling, ‘‘let the dead bury their dead; follow Jesus, 
look to the salvation of thy soul, and for the rest, 
the good Lord will provide.” 

As we were returning to the town, I read to 
M—— some pages of Milner. On hearing the 
confession of the martyrs of the fifth century, 
he cried out in a transport of joy: ‘‘ That is ad- 
mirable! my brethren and sisters, fifteen hundred 
years ago, believed as I do, and experienced what 
I experience.”” M—— told me a multitude of 
interesting circumstances, and I discovered that 
he possessed remarkable powers. I have left the 
church where he resides, but he perseveres: he 
holds meetings; he is unwearied in his efforts: 
his wife, his son, and many others have been 
either converted, or become well disposed, through 
his instrumentality. 
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THE ORPHAN ASYLUM. 

Henry. Mother, when Mrs. Mason was here 
the last week, she said she had been to visit the 
orphan asylum; and our Sabbath school superin- 
tendent wishes us to save a cent a week from our 
toy money, and give it to help support the orphans. 
Will mother please to tell sister and myself some- 
thing about the orphan asylum? We should like 
to hear what it is, and why so many little children 
are sent there. 

Harriet. Yes, mother, please do tell us, for I 
have wanted to ask you ever since Mrs. Mason 
was here. 

Mother. I will comply with your request with 
great pleasure, and on some future day I will take 
you to see the orphans at their happy home. 

The Orphan Asylum of this city, Albany, was 
first commenced about two years ago, and for the 
first year, a large building in Washington-street 
was used for the accommodation of the orphans. 
Since that time, a large new brick building, a little 
west of the city, has been erected, at a considera- 
ble expense, and about a year ago, the children 
were removed to it. The object of the benevo- 
lent persons who gave their money to erect this 
building, was to rescue poor children, whose pa- 
rents are dead, and who have no friends able or 
willing to take care of them, from vice, and want, 
and ignorance, and prepare them to be useful and 
happy. When the cholera was in this city, near 
two years ago, many children lost both their pa- 
rents, and had it not been for the asylum, they 
would perhaps have perished. 

Henry. How many children are there in the 
asylum? 

Mother. Not far from one hundred, I believe. 
Many of them are the children of intemperate pa- 
rents, and have thus become a charge upon the 
charities of the public, while some rum-seller has 
secured to himself the little property which should 
have helped support and educate these destitute 
little ones, 


Henry. Is not rum-selling a cruel business, 
mother? 

Mother. Yes, my son, it is avery eruel em- 
ployment. The parents of some of these children 


were once quite wealthy and respectable. There 
are two little girls there, sisters, whose father 
was once a very rich farnitr. He began to drink, 
and in the end, he sold his farm to the rum-seller, 
and died a drunkard in the street. His wife died 
a day or two after him, and these little girls were 
taken to the asylum. 

Henry. But, mother, the rum-seller has all 
their property, and as he gave nothing for it but 
whiskey, which you told me was worthless, I 
should think he ought to support the children. 
Would not that be right? ; 

Mother. Yes, I think it would be no more than 
strict justice, if a law were passed compelling all 
who sell rum to support all the intemperate and 








their families. As the law is now, rum-sellers 
make paupers, and receive the profits of it, and 
others who do not approve the use of, or traflic 
in ardent spirit, pay the expense of supporting 
them, at least the greatest proportion of it. But 
the time will soon come when no man who thinks 
any thing of his character will sell liquor, and 
laws will be made against the traffic. 

Harriet. I remember now that a gentleman 
said, in his address the other night, that the rum- 
seller was a wicked man, and rum-selling a wick- 
ed business. I could not understand all he said 
about it, and I should be glad if mother would tell 
us why it is wicked. 

Mother. 1 will, very cheerfully, my child. 
There are several reasons why rum-selling is 
wicked. One is, because the rum-seller takes 
his customer’s money without giving him any 
thing of value in return. Spirit, as a drink, is 
worth nothing: is of no service to body or mind. 
It is wrong for one man to take another man’s 
money, without giving him something valuable for 
it. Another reason why it is wrong is, that spirit 
as a drink is not only entirely worthless, but in 
many cases fatally injurious. One out of every 
forty who drink it, become drunkards, and beggar 
their families, destroy their own character. and 
health, injure society, disgrace their country, and 
prepare themselves for an early and painful death. 
These are the known and usual effects of ardent 
spirit: and it is wicked for any man to sell, or 
give away, or furnish, that which he has the most 
undeniable evidence will produce such miseries. 

[Temperance Almanac. 


LEARNING. 


ON CONUNDRUMS. 

Mary. O mother, how pleasantly we have 
passed the evening with our cousins, in telling 
riddles and conundrums! 

Mother. Very profitably too, I presume. 

Mary. Why, I cannot say that I learned much 
that was worth remembering, but still it was very 
amusing; some of them were so strange and out 
of the way, and the answers so funny. 

Mother. If pastime, which is really another 
name for mispending or killing time, was our chief 
concern, then such a mode of spending an even- 
ing might be very innocent. But as time is short 
at best, and death and eternity near, I think you 
might find a more profitable way of spending your 
time. 

Mary. But, mother, it exereises our minds so 
much to find the right answer, that I think it must 
be of some use. 

Mother. If the answer was worth any thing, 
when found, you might have more reason to say 
so. Our Saviour’s parables were something of 
the nature of riddles; that is, they had a hidden 
meaning which could not be perceived at first 
sight; but they were intended to teach the most 
important truths. And they were presented in 
this form to make men think about the meaning, 
and to make a deeper impression on their minds. 
And allegories, such as the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
are of the same nature, and have the same design; 
that is, to teach some useful truth in an interest- 
ing manner. But the riddles and conundrums in 
which young persons so much delight are, to say 
the least, of the most useless and trifling charac- 
ter, and many of them really pernicious. Now, 
my dear Mary, if you and Sarah are disposed to 
try your ingenuity, I will propose to you a few 
questions, which I hope you will be able to an- 
swer. 

Mary and Sarah. Do, mother, and we will try 
our best. 

Mother. Why is the Bible like a skylight? 

Mary. Letmesee: IthinkI know. Because 
it gives light from above. 

Mother. Youareright. Forthe Psalmist says, 
‘‘The entrance of thy word giveth light,” and 
‘Thy word is a lamp to my feet, and a light to 
my path.” And Jesus, who is the true light that 
comes from above, reveals himself. to us through 
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his word. Now tell me how is the Bible like ; 
looking-glass ? 
_ Sarah. Because we can see our chatacters it 
it, as we see our faces in the glass. 

Mother. Yes, and it is not sufficient to see ou 
character, but we must correct what we find amiss 
as we remove from our faces or clothes any dir 
which the glass has shown us to be on them. Fo: 
the apostle James says, ‘‘ For if any be a hearet 
of the word, and not a doer, he is like unto a mar 
beholding his natural face in a glass: For he be- 
holdeth himself, and goeth his way, and straight, 
way forgetteth what manner of man he was.’ 
Now for another:—Why is the. Bible like a map’ 

Mary. Because it shows us the road to heaven. 

Mother, True. Weare strangers and pilgrims 
here, travellers to a better country; and God ha 
kindly given us the Bible, to show us the most 
direct and safe way to that heavenly land. For 
‘*i¢ is not in man that walketh to direct his steps.” 
How earnestly then should we pray, ‘‘ Teach 
me thy way, O Lord, and lead me in a plain path.” 
And how thankful should we be for this map, 
which makes the way of salvation so plain, that 
“the wayfaring man, though a fool, need not ert 
therein.”” Now for the last:—Why is the Bible 
like a mine? 

Mary. Because it contains precious treasures, 
which must be searched for with great labor. 

Mother. You are right, my dear; for the 
Psalmist says. ‘‘ The judgments of the Lord are 
true, and righteous altogether: more to be desiree 
are they than gold, yea, than much fine gold.” 
And our Saviour says, ‘‘ Search the Scriptures;” 
for they contain those precious promises and in- 
structions which the true Christian values more 
highly than all the gold, and silver, and precious 
stones which the world can afford. 

Now, my daughters, since you see there are 
means of exercising your ingenuity in a profitable 
way, I hope you will never again waste time in 
telling or guessing silly riddles or conundrums. 

Both. i hope not, dear mother, and I thank 
you for your good advice. [ Youth’s Friend. 
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EDITORIAL. 








= 
To Superintendents of Sabbath Schools. 

In order that Sabbath School children may be train- 
ed up with a benevolent spirit, and with habits of self- 
denial and industry, we would recommend a plan some- 
thing like the following: Let each Superintendent 
keep a little book with the names of the children, and 
then from the teacher’s reports, mark against each 
name, the amount given from month to month. It js: 
no great trouble; and such a memorandum will be of} 
great value when these children arrive at years of ma- 
turity, and are engaged in the active business of life.’ 
If we mistake not, those who have formed habits of. 
self-denial and industry, and have learned the value¥ 
of money in early life, will be found the most success-} 
ful in business, in whatever employment they engage./ 
Let the Superintendent collect all the facts and anee-, 
dotes he can, on that particular object to which their’ 
money for any particular month is to bedevoted, and) 
communicate them on the first Sabbath of each month,’ 
and then take up a collection on the succeeding Sab- | 
baths, Let each reacuer be careful to keep a correct 
list of their scholars’ names, and to make correctly the ; 
montbly amount of each scholar’s contribution, and as) 
often as is required, hand it in to the Superintendent. | 

It has often been asked, what is the best way to! 
secure the regular attendance of the scholars? We) 
give as one answer, let them contribute regularly to! 
some benevolent object. We have ever found that! 
those scholars are usually the most regular in school) 
who give most regularly. Ifa child has his cent, or; 
his two cents, or his six cents to carry to his teacher, 
nothing will prevent him but sickness from carrying 
it at the proper time. What could have induced! 
Sally B. T— whom we spoke of last week, not to| 
have carried her quarter of a dollar to the Superinten- 
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dent? We presume no presents within the power of 
her parepts, wealthy as they were, to bestow, could 
have induced her to give up the anticipated pleasure 
of giving her money herself. Let every teacher so 
train his scholars to habits of industry and self-denial; 
let him persuade them to bring money of their own to 
him from time to time, and we shall hear no complaint 
of the absence of scholars, 





We have got our money ready, and now what is 
to be done with it? 

We think we hear many Sabbath scholars ask this 
question. We will answer it. You have all heard 
of China, that great country in the eastern part of 
Asia: and you have heard of Rev. Dr. Morrison, who 
has translated the Bible into their language, and of 
Rev. Mr. Bridgman, who has written home letters to 
the children in this country; and of Rev. Mr. Gutz- 
laff, who dresses and lives like the Chinese, and goes 
around among them as a doctor; and you have heard 
of Leang-Afa, a native Chinese minister. All these 
are missionaries in China. 

There are a great many people in China, more than 
twenty times as many as in all the United States; and 
yet there are only four or five missionaries for them 
all. What if we had but one minister in all the Uni- 
ted States? Why, we doubtless should spend all our 
lives, and never hear or see him. So these missiona- 
ries in China think. They will never see one hun- 
dredth part of all these Chinese, while they live. And 
now, what can they do to tell them about Christ? Is 
there no way we can send word to these poor heathen, 
More than thirty thousand of these Chinese die every 
day, and can we not contrive some way to tell them 
about Christ? Methinks I hear many a child say, 
Only tell us how we can send to them the news about 
Christ, so as soon to stop thirty thousand people from 
going down to hell every day, and I will give all the 
money | have got. Yes, dear children, there is a way 
to send to them, ‘They all know how to read, and 
the missionaries want money to send them tracts be- 
fore they die, and they have not got money enough to 
print them. Nowacent would pay for as many as 
three tracts, which might go into three families or 
neighborhoods, and be read by a great many people. 
Now we wish you, dear children, to remember, every 
time you spend a cent for any thing which you can do 
without, or which will do you no good, that if you 
had given that cent for Chinese tracts, they might 
have been read by a dozen or twenty persons, and 
perhaps some of them saved. Leang-Afa lately wrote 
a letter to this country, telling how much he wanted 
money to print tracts, and his fears lest he should not 
get it. We will print some parts of what he says. 


His Tract operations, and Call for further aid. 

‘* Last year I was aided by Mr. Bridgman and other 
friends to print several hundred copies of the Scrip- 
ture Lessons; and by the warm-hearted believers of 
the English Tract Society 1 was enabled to print a 
thousand copies of the Tracts, entitled Keuen she leang 
yen, ‘ Good Words to admonish the Age.’ Always 
when | preach or exhort, I take copies of both these 
kinds of books, and distribute them among those who 
will receive them with joy and gratitude. And this 
year I circulated them among the literati during the 
examinations at Canton, [twenty-four thousand in 
number,] and they received them with great joy and 
gladness. ‘hese books being all distributed, Mr. 
Bridgman has advanced $360 for a new edition of 
more than 1000 copies of the Scripture Lessons; Mr. 
Gutzlaff has paid me $110 for a new edition of the 
Tract entitled ‘ Dialogues between two friends, Chang 
and Yuen,’ [by Dr, Milne,] and $501 have received 
from the English Tract Society for an edition of 200 
copies of the ‘Good Words to admonish the Age.’ 
These books are all entrusted to my care, that wherev- 
er I goto proclaim the Gospel, I may distribute them. 
This work I shall perform with the utmost joy of heart; 
but J fear that, when these are distributed, there will 
then be n» more Gospel books for circulation, and that 
even should | have the disposition, the means will be 
wanting”? 

His testimony to the tmportance of Tract operations in 
China. ‘If 1 only employ my mouth to promulgate the 
Gospel among my fellow countrymen, truly it will be 








difficult to rouse their attention; but if there be little 
books prepared to circulate among them, which they 
can carry home and read, then it will be easy to waken 
their minds and change their sentiments. ‘Therefore 
I write this letter and send it to your honorable coun- 
try, presuming to request the warm-hearted and faith- 
ful members of the Tract Society to exercise love to- 
wards others as towards themselves, and joyfully aid 
me in printing many ‘Tracts; and then the distribution 
of them will not be interrupted: and perhaps some of 
the Chinese, under the influences of the Holy Spirit, 
sent down to change their hearts, will then obey and 
reverence the supreme Lord: and this, in consequence 
of the great benevolence of the faithful believers of the 
Tract Society in your honorable country.” 

Perhaps our young readers, may recollect that we 
published in the Companion of May 24, (the first Num- 
ber of this volume,) alétter from Mr. Bridgman, Mis- 
sionary in China, giving an account of the wretched- 
ness and ignorance of the people there, in conse- 
quence of their idolatry;—read that letter again, and 
then you will see how much they need Christian in- 
struction to teach them how to live happy in this 
world and to prepare them for heaven. Now, if you 
are disposed to give any thing for the benefit of the 
Chinese, you can hand it to your Minister or Superin- 
tendant of your Sabbath School; he will send it to Mr, 
Bliss, Secretary of the Tract Society in Boston, who 
will send it to the Tract Society in New York, and 
from there it will be sent to the Missionary in China, 





The little Boy who was drowned in Pennsylvania 


As we said last week, we write notices of the deaths 
of pious children, because we can say something good 
of them; but when wicked children die, we seldom 
say any thing about them, because we do not wish to 
speak of their faults. Perhaps we ought sometimes 
to tell about the death of wicked children, to shew other 
wicked children that they are not too young to die, 
and God may call them out of the world unprepared. 

This little hoy we are going to speak of, who was 
six or seven years old, was a good boy, and we have 
reason to believe, a good Christian. His parents were 
pious, and he used always to go to the Sabbath School. 
He loved to go, and thought more of it than he did of 
his play in the’ week time. Every day, he used to 
think and speak of his Sabbath School. 

I said this good little boy was drowned. I will tell 
you what he did on the morning of that day in which 
he was drowned; and then tell how it’ happened. 

He not only wished to be good himself, but he wish- 
ed others to be good also. He knew none but God 
could make them good, and that we ought to pray to 
God to make them good. To make people good, we 
must talk to them, and pray with them, and pray for 
them. 

In his father’s family, there lived a colored woman 
to do the work of the family. He wanted to have her 
become a Christian; and so he used to talk to her 
about sin and Christ and God. On that morning he 
felt so much for this colored woman, that he took her 
into a private room with him, and then kneeled down 
and prayed with her, and asked God to give her a 
new heart. Oh! how few little children have ever 
done so much for Christ; and we might say too, how 
few grown persons. 

This little boy had been taught to earn something 
and keep his money, to contribute at the Sabbath 
School. The children in that school used to give 
every Sabbath. In the forenoon of the day on which 
he died, he had obtained from some person a cent. 
He went directly up chamber, and put it into his little 
box, to carry to the school the next Sabbath, 

Thus we see how this little boy employed his time. 
I will now tell how he was drowned. 

Near where he lived, was a sawmill, where they 
made boards. You know a sawmill is carried by a 
stream of water running on to a wheel. When they 
wish the mill to go, they let the water run on to the 
wheel, by lifting up a gate: and when they wish to 
stop it again, they shut down the gate. One after- 
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noon, when the miller had done his work, he went to 
shut the gate, and it would not go down. He thought 
'some stick or piece cf a board had got under it, as is 
| sometimes the case. He took a pole witha hook on 
| it, and began to push and pull hard in the water, to 
get it out of the way. He soon saw clothes and fear- 
ed some one was there. He then pulled carefully 
with the hook, and behold he drew out a little boy; 
and it was found to be this good little boy. They car- 
ried him heme, and sent for a doctor and tried to bring 
him to life. But it was all in vain. He was dead, 
and. his soul was gone, we have reason to believe to 
heaven. 

No one knows how this little boy got into the water, 
as no one saw him. We suppose he was playing 
around, and accidentally fell in. 

His parents were very sorry indeed, that their dear 
little son was dead; but it afforded them much com- 
fort to know how he had spent that morning; had 
prayed with the woman, and laid up his cent for God. 

Oh! if parents would have such consolation when 
their dear children are taken away from them, they 
must train up their children for God, And if children 
would die happy and go to heaven, they must love to 
pray, and do good, and thus imitate the blessed Sa- 


viour who went about doing good to the bodies and 
souls of men. 
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MISCELLANY. 





The Forsaken Lamb. 
[From the Life of Rev. Rowland Hill, of London. 

** As children love stories, I will tell youone. Walk- 
ing through my field on a winter’s morning, [ met with 
a lamb, as I thought dead; but, taking it up, I found 
it just.alive; the cruel mother had almost starved it to 
death, I put it into my bosom, and brought it to my 
house; there I rubbed its starved limbs, warmed it by 
the fire-side, and fed it with warm milk from the cow. 
Soon afier the lamb revived; first, it feared me; but 
afterwards it thoroughly loved me. As I mostly fed it 
with my own hand, so it followed me wherever I 
went, bleating after me, whenever it saw me, and was 
always happy when it could frisk around me, but 
never so pleased as when I would carry itin my arms. 
But you, dear children, have had more from your pa- 
rents and friends than ever my lamb received from 
me; what ungrateful hearts must yours be, if you do 
not love your parents and friends ten times better than 
ever my lamb loved me. And let me now remind 
you of a still better story. Jesus is a shepherd, the 
shepherd of souls; and of him it is said, ‘ he carries 
the lambs in his bosom, and gently leads those that are 
with young.’ In the Bible you will hear such things 
of the love of Christ to poor ruined sinners, as I hope 
will melt your eyes to tears, and your hearts to loye.” 








The Little Boy’s Care of his Sheep. 

(Furnished by a Clergyman, and enclosing the donation of $155, 

to the American Home Missionary Society.]} 

When W. T. T. wasa little boy, his grandfather 
gave him two little sheep; he was very fond of them, 
and provided for them with special care. He did not 
sell them, but leased them, and in such a manner that 
they would continually increase. Instead of two, he 
soon had four, and then eight, and afterwards sixteen, 
and so on till they finally, without any expense to him, 
amounted to about 100 sheep. 

His intention was, to devote all that he might gain 
from his flock of sheep to some great and good object. 
He remembered what the Great Shepherd hag said, 
feed my lambs, feed my sheep; and as multitudes in the 
great valley of the Mississippi are now wandering as 
sheep without a shepherd, and W.'T. T. has heen 
called, as we trust, home to glory, his sheep have been 
sold, and the avails, $135, are now devoted, through 
the A. H. M. S., to carry the wishes of the great Shep- 
herd into execution, over that interesting portion of 
our country. 

Will not every grandfather who has a few sheep or 
lambs, give one or two to his little grand sons, that 
they, {when he is dead, may take care of them, and by 
the fruit of their increase, extend the great and good 
Shepherd’s care over multitudes that are now wander- 
ing from his fold, and thus bring them back and gath- 
er them in; and so continue, till all the sheep he has 
shall be gathered in, and there be one fold and one 
shepherd, Then, though they walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death, they will fear no evil—his rod 
and his staff, they will comfort them; and on the hea 
venly hills, they will rejoice together, and by the Great 
Shepherd will! be led forth to fountains of living water, 
‘and all tears wiped from their eyes. 

Pastor’s Journal. 
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